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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. NMzmber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism, 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe Communism 
or CompLex MArRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per Y, ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. 
families, as distinctly | ded and sep i from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 








Their Communities are 








women and children of the C y. 
ADMISSIONS. 
These C are ¢ ly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall- come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


Home-Talk by J. H N., June 3, 1868. 

NE singular expression of Christ’s shows 

that the Holy Spirit is to be given to 
us, not in any niggardly way, but in bountiful 
supplies. It is said that he stood in the last 
great day of the feast, and cried aloud to the 
multitude: “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto me, and drink. He that. believeth on 
me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water. This 
spake he of the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieve on him should receive,” etc. It is not 
to be some thin, indefinite influence ; it is to 
be copious and sensible, refreshing and pow- 
erful. “Out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water!” I do not know what we can 
ask more than that. 


Christ did not talk “gas.” When Ke said a 
thing, he meant it; and he meant a good deal 
more than his words express. A river of liv- 
ing water running out of a man’s belly is a large 
idea. This gift is not for certain particular 
persons, but he that éedieves shall have it. “If 
any man thirst let him come unto me and 
drink.” The language is almost indentical 
with the invitation of the Spirit and the Bride 
in Revelation: “ Let him that is athirst, come. 
Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” ‘This “water of life,” is the river pre- 
viously spoken of, flowing from the throne of 
God and the Lamb. Whosoever thirsts, is in- 
vited to come and partake freely of that river. 


I have always been inclined to understand 
Christ’s meaning in that passage as very much 
the same as where he says, “ Whoever shall 
drink of the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst ; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him awell of water springing up into 
everlasting life.” ‘The idea is not that the well 
of water shall flow from him abroad, but that 
it shall spring up in him, out of the center of 
his being. He that believes on Christ shall 
have-the satisfaction of a river of life in him- 
self, in his heart or spiritual center. He will 
have a fountain or well there, and can drink 
all he wants of it. Of course, if there is a river 
of water springing up in him that he drinks of 
himself and has perpetual satisfaction in, it will 
flow out from him to others. You may take it 
in that sense if you like, for that must be the 
result. But my impression is, that the main 
fact which Christ had in view in that language, 
was the individual’s own satisfaction. “ If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 
And this is the way he will drink ; not through 
his mouth ; but a well of water shall spring up 
in his heart. 


This gushing fountain of the water of life in 
the heart, was not given till Jesus Christ was 
glorified. The Spirit had been given in many 
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external ways, and persons had been inspired 
by its influence before that ; but this peculiar 
spring of living water within, had not been 
given, and was not given, till after Jesus had 
been glorified. 

This is the fullness of the doctrine which I 
have been presenting, of the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit. That Spirit came like a mighty 
flood on the day of Pentecost, and is now a 
river of life, in the center of the whole of hu- 
manity, accessible to all. Almost the last 
thing the Bible says to mankind, is, “ Let him 
that is athirst come, and whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely.” The idea 
manifestly is, that the water of life has got in- 
to its channel! ; a great river of it is flowing in 
humanity ; and whosoever will, may drink of 
it as he pleases. It is not something that is 
yet to be sent—that we are to wait for and ex- 
pect in the future—it is a river of life that is 
now running within easy reach of every one 
of us. 


LIFE-RENE WAL. 


HE problem of immortality—not “ be- 

yond the grave,” as the moralists have it, 
but “his side the grave—by the abolition of 
physical death—is one which will not be let 
alone nor let us alone. Discard it as we may— 
deem it fanatical, visionary, or impious as we 
may, it is still ever-returning, and sending 
its challenge to the heart, the intéllect, the 
imagination, and the will for a solution. It is 
not enough to say that men always have died, 
and therefore they always will. That reason- 
ing is but -inferential, not conclusive. Thirty 
years ago the idea of instantaneous com- 
munication across the ocean was as much 
opposed to the deductions of experience as 
anything could be, and yet lines of electric 
interchange now reach from shore to shore 
across oceans and seas. Thus discovery 
outruns and cancels the relations of the past. 


The doctrine of some physiologists is that 
life is a matter of definite stages and progres- 
sions ; that it has its natural waxing and wan- 
ing like the seasons, and that these stages 
being the result of the same agency, are 
equally normal one with another. The change, 
they say, from vigorous maturity to infirm old 
age, is just as much a natural progression as 
that which at puberty carries the child into the 
adult. If this is so, then death of course is 
but another in the series of natural changes. 
But we demur at the previous link. The 


change at old age is not of the same character, 
nor by the same agency, as that which takes 
place at puberty. There is no correspondence 
In all characteristics they 
Puberty shows life in the 
ascendency, molding and governing its phys- 


between them. 
are opposites. 
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ical conditions. Old age shows life impeded 
and overborne by matter. The latter change 
is produced by a totally different agency from 
that concerned in the first. The first is the 
prevalence of momentum, the last of friction 
—the first is development, the last decay. We 
cannot, therefore, see any such logical relation 
between these stages as makes one the natural 
sequence of the other, or makes death the ap- 
propriate end to both. , 
Suppose we look at this subject in connec- 
tion with an illustration, and ask, What is the 
difficulty in the way of starting a boy’s hum- 
ming top in such a manner that it will run for- 
ever? It is alaw of mechanics, recognized 
by natural philosophers, that a thing once set 
in motion must continue in motion unless it is 
hindered and obstructed by something else. 
This is the law of astronomy ; the heavenly 
bodies show a perpetuity of force and motion, 
because their original impulse meets with no 
obstruction. 
ceases. 


But the motion of the top soon 
It is retarded and killed by some 
hindering cause. What is it? It is friction, 
taking effect by means of the surrounding air 
on the whole surface of the top, and by means 
of weight at its point. ‘These two deadening 
agencies, operating on the top from the moment 
of its propulsion, alone prevent it from running 
forever, according to the law of mechanics. 


Now human life may be considered a mo- 
tion that is projected into the universe by the 
great force of all forces, as a top is set spin- 
ning upon the floor. The question then recurs, 
Why does not human life—the motion of 
this vital top—go on forever? And the an- 
swer will be substantially the same as was given 
to the similar question in the case above. ‘The 
motion of life, in various ways, comes in con- 
tact with obstructing forces and frictions which 
finally overcome it. Otherwise it would con- 
tinue to move on forever, as certainly as the 
planets whirl along their courses, without limit 
and by the same law, viz., that what is once 
put in motion, if unimpeded, will continue to 
run forever. It is not necessary to specify 
here all the forms of hindrance and obstruction 
that human life encounters, and that finally 
stop its motion in the visible sphere ; it is suf- 
ficient to know that the contest is virtually one 
of friction and force, beginning when we are 
born, and proceeding to its result as naturally 
as the same contest does in the case of the top. 

Let us now go a step further with our illus- 
tration, and consider the conditiéns which 
affect this contest in the case of the top. 
Probably no one has yet seen so perfect a top 
as might be made. Several things beyond or- 
dinary care would require to enter into the 
construction of such a top. In the first place 
its shape would have to be studied, so as to 
get the most exact,scientific form with refer- 
ence to the application of power and avoid- 
ance of unnecessary surface. Another step 
would be to completely polish its surface so as 
to reduce friction on this. part to a minimum. 
A third improvement would be to make the 
point microscopically perfect, and tip it with 
some hard metal or with a diamond. A fourth 
condition favorable to its motion would be to 
run it on a polished steel table. Now with all 
these improvements you would find that you 





have a somewhat different thing from the com- 
mon top. For whereas the latter may be made 
to run five minutes, such a perfected top as 
has been described would run an hour or per- 
haps a day. One line of effort towards getting 
perpetual motion evidently is to reduce friction 
to the lowest possible amount. 

But the illustration carries us one step fur- 
ther. It is well known that when a top is set 
going, and before it comes to a stop, a boy can 
if he chooses give it a cut with a whip or string 
in a way to renew its speed and keep it going. 
Now what if the Heavenly Power, after per- 
fecting human life and polishing it in a com- 
plete manner, should have the means of giving 
it a cut now and then, so as to keep it going? 
The Almighty being an unceasing force, we see 
nothing irrational in the idea that he may, if he 
chooses, spin this top of human life at endless 
speed, making sport of it for himself and for 
man. ‘We need not expect, of course, that it 
will run forever of its own motion ; it would 
not be desirable that it should. But it may 
be quite desirable that we should be in a con- 
dition where the Eternal Spirit can whip us 
into immortality. 


If we think upon it closely, we find that all 
discipline tending to reduce our passions and 
affections to truthful subordination is a polish- 
ing process, having for its object to diminish 
friction. The truth is that men wear them- 
selves out for the lack of this smoothness ; 
they kill themselves with trouble—with the 
fret and worry of their passions against the 
obstructions that are around them. 

The design of Providence, in its dealings 
with us, is to subdue inordinate affections and 
induce temperance, self-possession, and a 
smooth-running balance in our nature, such as 
will make us free from surrounding causes of 
obstruction. Nothing is so favorable to life 
and health as serenity. .{ man must be in 
quietness—must have the peace and serenity 
of God in his heart, if he would live and keep 
his strength ; and to have these, his passions 
must be called in from rushing all abroad. 
“The joy of the Lord is your strength.” €hrist 
it is said, was “ made perfect through suffering,” 
and so became the author of salvation to oth- 
ers. We conceive that the process of his per- 
fection was, in a sense, like that which has 
been described in the perfecting of atop. He 
was spiritually subdued, shaped, and polished 
to a degree that left the least possible amount 
of friction between him and the universe 
around him. ‘Then in his resurrection was seen 
the cut of power which renewed his motion. 
And his own miracles of healing were of the 
same character. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE 


XU. 

N the course of the publication of the first 
| volume of Zhe Witness, Mr. Noyes, as we 
have before mentioned, built a dwelling-house 
and printing-office. In the course of the same 
time he came in charge of two farms ; that is, 
in the settlement of his father’s estate one 
farm was given to him and his younger brother, 
and another farm to two younger sisters, who, 
with the brother, held their property in com- 
mon with him from the beginning. In the 








course of the same time quite a school gath- 
ered round him, chiefly young men who had 
been converts in the revivals of that period 
and whose religious earnestness led them to 
seek a better way than the backsliding experi- 
ence of the churches. They came to Mr. 
Noyes’s house as visitors, but stayed as schol- 
ars and co-workers in the printing-office and 
on the farm. J. L. Skinner and J. R. Miller 
united themselves to Mr. Noyes first by entire 
communism of faith and interests, and then by 
marriage te his sisters. Mr. George Cragin, 
who was business-agent for the Advocate of 
Moral Reform at the time of its assault upon 
Perfectionism, and whose interest in the “se- 
ductive heresy” as the editress called it, was 
doubtless the exciting cause of her bitter- 
ness, came from New York to visit Mr. Noyes, 
and the result was he sent very soon for his 
family and settled on one of the farms. There 
were other young men whom we need not men- 
tion, and some whose discipleship was tempo- 
rary ; but Mr. Noyes’s house from the time he 
had one, was filled not with kinsfolk and ac- 
quaintance, but with students and pilgrims, and 
for five or six years at least his printing-office 
was worked, not by practical printers, but by a 
succession of volunteer apprentices. Mr. S. R. 
Leonard did not come to Putney till 1843, and 
he was the first man bred tothe business that 
Mr. Noyes had in his office. Nothing was said 
about a Community at that time. It was rath- 
er a school of theology, the students making 
themselves useful more or less in the way of 
reciprocating benefits. 


Besides Mr. Noyes’s family, and the Skin- 
ners, Millers and Cragins, there were several 
other families and members of families in Put- 
ney who had embraced Perfectionism, and they 
were accustomed to meet at Mr. Noyes’s house 
every Sunday afternoon for discussion and ex- 
hortation. There were twenty-five persons in 
all, perhaps, and they had met thus regularly 
for a year when about the time of the com- 
mencement of the second volume of Zhe Wit- 
ness, Feb. 1841, an organization was formed. 
Boyle and Gates and the Western Perfection- 
ists hated organization, and especially anything 
that looked like leadership. ‘They gloried in 
disagreement and anarchy. But the Putney 
Perfectionists believed in union and were not 
afraid that they should lose the soul of their 
religion by giving it a bodily shape. -However 
they preferred to call the organization a “ Socie- 
ty of Inquiry” rather than a church, as they 
began, says the report of their proceedings, 
with “a bare nucleus of ecclesiastical order, 
looking for its enlargement and completion to 
future combined investigations.” Their con- 
stitution was drafted by Mr. Noyes, and as it is 
short we will quote preamble and articles in 
full : . 

We, whose names are hereunto affixed, believe 
that the Bible is the word of God, and that we 
ought therefore to search it with diligence and re- 
spect. We also believe that the chief object of the 
Bible is to make known to mankind a way of pres- 
ent and eternal salvation from all sit, and that we 
ought therefore to forsake our sins, with full assur- 
ance that in so doing we have God for our helper, 
and that by him we are well able to live holy and 
unblamable. For the purpose of making an open 


and united confession of this our belief, and that 
we may more effectually assist each other in search- 
ing the Scriptures, and in overcoming sin, we con- 
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stitute ourselves a society, and agree to be gov- 
erned by the following regulations : 


ArTIcLE I. All acts of the Society shall .re- 
quire for their validity the unanimous vote of the 
members present when the acts are proposed. 


Art. II. The officers of the Society shall be a 
Moderator, and Secretary, with the usual duties, to 
be chosen at the beginning of each year, and at 
such other times as shall be necessary. 


Art. III. The Society shall meet at some ap- 
pointed place on the first day of every week, and 
at such other times as may be necessary or expe- 
dient. 


Art. IV. The business of the meetings of the 
Society shall be chiefly to assist each other, by dis- 
cussion and exhortation, in the faith of salvation 
from sin. 


ArT. V. Any person may become a member of 
this Society by signing this constitution, and any 
member may withdraw by requesting the Secretary 
to erase his name. ’ 


Art. VI. It shall be the duty of the Society 
to alter and enlarge the confession of faith and the 
system of. measures proposed in this Constitution, 
as light shall be given, and reason shall be found 
in the word of God from time to time. 

This constitution was adopted and signed by 
all the believers in Putney, and the discussions 
of the Society of Inquiry, or rather the de- 
cisions of questions discussed by this society, 
presented in the form of reports, constitute 
much of the matter of the second volume of 
The Witness. ‘The Existence of God, The Na- 
ture of God, The Origin of Evil, The New 
Birth, and Salvation from Sin, are some of the 
titles of these reports. Salvation from Sin has 
been reprinted several times in tract form, and 
is still given to inquirers as ¢he truth, far more 
than any new social principles, which the O. C. 
was organized to carry out. The constitution 
of the Society of Inquiry was germinal to the 
constitution of the Community, and in its de- 
cisions we find the doctrinal basis and ethics 
of our whole system. 


The two volumes of Zhe Witness cost $1500, 
and the receipts from subscriptions were $400. 


Mr. Noyes’s house was situated a little out 
of the village and surrounded by pleasant 
grounds which were approached by a lane.— 
The printing-office was within the grounds, a 
half-dozen rods from the house, the path be- 
tween being bordered with flowers. ‘The work 
in the office was part of the family business, 
and when a paper was to be got out Mrs. Noyes 
was the first to engage, and she would make 
other work subservient if necessary. She 
could set type; she was fond of inking while 
Mr. Noyes worked the old-fashioned lever 
press ; she was always the center of the group 
when the papers were to be folded and pre- 
pared for the mail. The subscription books 
of Community Literature are all in her hand- 
writing down to within four or five years. It 
was missionary work with her as it was with 
Mr. N. Their marriage was a partnership for 
doing good. Ina retrospect of our acquaint- 
ance with them we see them all the way from 
the beginning, busy, busy, busy together, not 
to gather in for themselves, but to scatter 
abroad ; busy in sending out a free paper full 
of the leaven of a good spirit, and of the truth 
which shall save the world. ' 

Within three months after he became reli- 
gious Mr. Noyes was pledged tothe American 
Board of Foreign Missions. He believed then 
that true Christianity was permanently estab- 
lished and in full saving operation in this coun- 





try, and that the diffusive self-sacrificing spirit | 


which animated the apostles would send every 
man who could by any means go, into foreign 
lands. He says, “I stated the case to myself 
thus : Suppose an angel ( i. e. a being having no 
earthly attachments) were hovering over the 
earth, surveying all nations at once, with a 
view to Select his field of labor in the gospel. 
Where would he alight?) My judgment at that 
time answered, ‘in the midst of Asia ;’ and 
thither I determined to go.” But as he began 
to doubt the quality of the religion around 
him, his zeal to go abroad declined, and when 
he became a Perfectionist he withdrew his 
pledge, because he said that he saw he “was 
already on missionary ground among a people, 
who though professedly Christians, needed to 
be converted as much as the heathen.”  In- 
stead of going to China to live and die unmar- 
ried as he intended, he found his field here and 
married a woman as devoted as himself. 


SLUGS AND BUGS. 


FLOWER-GARDEN COLLOQUY NO. 3. 

“How fine your roses look. My rose-bushes 
have been stripped by the slugs and bugs—don’t 
these pests trouble yours?” 


“QO yes; our bushes have already been eaten 
by one brood of slugs, and may have to endure 
another slug visitation in about a month. -Mean- 
while the rose-bugs or rose-chafers are appearing 
in considerable numbers, though not yet so numer- 
ous as last year. Then we sometimes destroyed 
thousands in a day.” 

“TI see from the display of roses that you must 
have been at least partially successful in your war- 
fare with both slugs and bugs; and if I am not 
asking too great a favor, I should consider myself 
under obligations if you would tell me what plan 
you have pursued respecting them.” 


“For the slugs we have used whale-oil soap, dis- 
solved at the rate of about one pound to three and 
one-half gallons of water when the soap is strong. 
It varies much in strength, and judgment has to 
be exercised in respect to deviation from the rule I 
have given. It is best to first dissolve the soap in 
boiling water, and strain it through a sieve to re- 
move any lump of dirt or other substance that 
would clog a syringe, and then dilute it to the prop- 
er degree of strength with cold water. We apply 
the solution thus prepared with a hand-syringe, 
taking care to thoroughly saturate all the leaves. 
Half a dozen applications will sometimes be suffi- 
cient to destroy the slugs; but perhaps more fre- 
quently a greater number will be required. It is 
best to use the syringe either in the morning or at 
evening. We have destroyed the rose-bugs one 
by one, picking them off the bushes, and have 
sometimes, when there werea great many, had good 
luck in shaking them into pails of hot water.” 

“Your method involves much time and labor, 
and requires, I fear, more patience and _perseve- 
rance than I possess. Rather than take so much 
pains, I think I would do without the beautiful 
Gen. Jaqueminot, Madame Laffay, Cericette, Blush, 
Prince Albert, etc., contenting myself with such 
flowers, wild and cultivated, as bloom and flourish 
in spite of slugs and bugs.” 

“Tf all should take that course, very much that 
now delights both eye and taste would disappear. 
The best flowers and fruits are most persecuted 
with parasites; and excuse me for saying I am 
glad all are not of your opinion—that there are 
many horticulturists and florists who choose to 
labor against all obstacles to make the good better 
and the beautiful more beautiful. How much we 
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owe to them for things that render life joyous!” 


“Yes, you are in the right, I confess; but, to 
come back to slugs and bugs, Is there no better 
way of fighting them than yours?” 


Ours is the one generally recommended ; and 
we have supposed it the best until quite recently. 
Having heard that the Shakers have great success 
in rose-culture we wrote to one of their societies 
soliciting information, and a few days ago received 
a reply which may lead us to change our policy 
somewhat. I have the letter with me, and will 
read to you the substance of it if you would like 
to hear it.” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“The Mount Lebanon Shakers,” he writes, 
“have for more than twenty years been very suc- 
cessful in raising roses, by keeping the soil around 
the bushes covered or mulched with a coating of 
sawdust, spent tan-bark, old chip-dirt, or some de- 
caying vegetable refuse, sufficiently dense to ex- 
clude the sun’s hot rays, say from two to three, or 
three and one-half inches deep; and in addition to 
this, sowing on the surface of the soil every spring 
about one barrel of good salt to every twenty 
square rods, occasionally strewing on the same, say, 
two bushels of air-slacked lime ; mixing the lime 
and salt is still better. In this manner our bushes 
are kept fresh and green during the entire season of 
vegetation, and we have a long succession of splen- 
did roses of rich fragrance and great beauty, yield- 
ing an abundance of the “ a//ar of ross,” when 
properly distilled from the salted petals. Previous 
to our adoption of the foregoing plan our bushes 
were literally stripped naked of leaves annually, 
and the flowers were deficient in aroma, and oil 
(attar). Now, all is right with the roses.” 

“You will probably experiment on this method 
—will you not?” 

“Yes, and if you happen to call here a year 
hence I will gladly report the results of our experi- 
ments; but I may assure you now that we have 
no doubt that the Shaker method will work well, 
though it may be difficult to carry it out when rose- 
bushes stand in beds and borders along with ether 
things.” . 

“1 shall be’ sure to call here in rose time next 
year, and quite likely many times before then. 
Good day.” . 

“Good day, sir.” 


DULUTH. 
The New Lake Superior City---Trapper Anecdotes. 


Duluth, Minn., Fune 21, 1871. 

DrAR_ Epiror :—After a ride from St. Paul 
of 155 miles, over a good railroad and in a coach 
that will compare with any on the eastern roads— 
with the exception of “ Drawing-Room Cars ”—I 
find myself in this renowned city, which is des- 
tine® in the expectations of some people, to ul- 
timately compete with Chicago as an outlet of the 
great northwest, and of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. The Lake Superior and Mississippi Rail- 
road from St. Paul to this city, traverses for the 
most part a wilderness composed mainly of White 
Birch, Tamarack, Spruce and Pine. One would 
judge from the names of the stations, such as 
Pine City, Rush City, and others, that the country 
is thickly settled. But he will find that mosquitos 
are the most numerous inhabitants. Soon. after 
intersecting the Northern Pacific Railroad, twenty- 
four miles west of Duluth, a change of the scenery 
takes place. What are termed the Dalles of the 
St. Louis river are opened to view. For eight 
miles the river forms a succession of falls and 
rapids, nearly all of which can be seen from the 
cars. 

There is a superior grain-elevator and store-house 
at Duluth. They claim already to have a good 


shipping business—as much as can be accommo- 
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dated with the number of vessels now running to 
this port. There are‘ twenty-three propellers and 
many sailing vessels that come here regularly. 

Superior City, Wisconsin, lies on the opposite 
side of the bay or harbor. There is quite a strife 
between the two places for leadership, but although 
Superior is the older it will be compelled to suc- 
cumb to capital. One can very soon discover that 
there is money and energy back of this Duluth 
enterprise. 

I find myself at home with Mr. Z., owing to the 
popularity of the Newhouse Traps. He is well 
pleased to meet one that is connected with the 
manufacture of them. He is a fur-buyer and full 
of stories about the efficiency of the O. C. traps. 
He related how a little Indian boy wanted to catch 
an otter that he knew of, but Mr. Z. had nothing 
but No. 1 traps on hand. The boy thought he could 
catch the otter with them, so Mr. Z. let him have 
two or three. The boy set them around the otter’s 
hole and caught and secured him. Mr. Z. says 
that the Indians use our No 1 1-2 traps specially 
for trapping otter. He also told me of a wolverine 
having been caught in one of our No 1 traps. He 
broke the chain, but could not get rid of the trap, 
in consequence of which he was secured. Mr. 
Newhouse will tell you that the wolverine is one 
of the most desperate animals of the forest. The 
Indians have a great dread of them. They call 
them devils. One of them will go right through a 
line of dead-falls, and take all the bait and game, 
if there are any. 

Mr. Z. called my attention to a large dog he 
uses for bringing out furs. He is a nice fellow—a 
mixture of Newfoundland and Spaniel, and good- 
natured withal. He will take a load of 300 lbs. and 
travel with it through the woods, up and down hill, 
at the rate of 35 miles per day. G. W. H. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinpbs, Eprror. 
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PRESENT COMMUNISTIC 


BY THEO. L. 


INSTITUTIONS. . 


PITT. 


W* said last week that the manifestation of 
the Community spirit does not depend up- 
on forms and institutions, nor upon the gathering 
of large numbers into great Community families ; 
and that the first and paramount need of the time 
is the spread of that spirit in the world just as it 
is. Let us further inquire how many of the in- 
stitutions within which men now live are Commu- 
nistic in their true functions. 


1. The Family is primarily and in its true work- 
ing a Community institution. “ Communism,” says 
Mr. Noyes—‘“ dreadful bugbear as it is on the 
large scale—is the fundamental principle of every 
family. The man keeps no account with his wife, 
but cares for her as for himself. Man and wife 
keep no account with their children, but regard 
them as their own flesh. This, at least, is the 
theory of the family compact. Thus all children 
are born in Communism, and for the sweetest part 
of their lives are nourished and brought up in 
Communism. They come in contact with the op- 
posite principle of trading selfishness only when 
they begin to leave the family circle and mingle 
with the world. 

“Communism is really the very essence of 
Heme. The man who turns back in imagination 
from the desert of common life to the oasis of his 
childhood and sings, ‘Home, sweet, sweet Home,’ 
is unconsciously thinking -of Communism, and 
longing to return to it. 





“The Communism which begins with marriage 
does not stop at the first generation, but reaches 
the grandchildren, and like a light shining in a 
dark place, is reflected back to parents and grand- 
parents, and glances far and wide among uncles 
and aunts and cousins, till it is lost in distance. 

“ And we must not imagine that this family-feel- 
ing which thus radiates unity in little circles all 
over the world, has its seat and cause exclusively 
or even chiefly in consanguinity. On the contra- 
ry its very beginning is in the love that arises be- 
tween man and woman as such, without blood re- 
lationship. Husbands and wives are related to 
each other only as members of the human race ; 
and yet their love is the source of the love between 
brothers and sisters, and cousins and al] kindred. 
They are the real founders of the family-Commu- 
nity. So that if the old saying is true that ‘blood 
is stronger thin water,’ we must add to it that 
‘love is stronger than blood.’ 

‘Thus it appears that we are all not only born and 
brought up in Communism, but that one of our 
very strongest natural proclivities in adult lWe is 
for Communism with non-relatives.” 

2. Government, especially all constitutional gov- 
ernment, is a Communistic institution. Whatever 
may be its administration, it exists in theory for 
the good of all. All have a common interest in it, 
and from the government of a school-district up 
through town, county, state and national forms, 
all participate to a greater or less degree in sup- 
porting and regulating it. The fact that it is often 
or continuously prostituted to individual, sectional 
or party interests does not alter the truth that in its 
essence, and normal functions, in the true con- 
ception of them, it is Communistic. , 

3. Commerce. This institution as commonly 
conceived of, would seem to be the furthest remove 
from Communism. But in essence it is not so. 
Commerce is the regulation of supply and demand 
among men. It takes the products of one part of 
the world where they are in surplus, and distributes 
them in another part of the world where they are 
needed. It is only when the spirit of selfishness 
comes in, and individual gain and appropriation 
take the place of the spirit of service that Com- 
merce ceases to be Communistic. 

4. Then above all is the Church. This in every 
true conception of it should be the fountain-head 
of Communism to the world. Here men come in- 
to equal relations toa common Father, God. Here 
they accept common conditions of salvation. Here, 
if anywhere, the love of God and of each other is 
the bond of union. Here the spirit of heaven, 
which is the very soul of Communism, comes into 
their hearts. And unless in all its ministrations 
the Church is a means to this end, it is falge to its 
office and duty as an institution among men. 

Here are at least four of the most important and 
pervading institutions of society as it is, that are 
essentially Communistic in their nature. The 
good which society receives from them, may be 
shown to be in exact proportion to their being 
administered in accordance with this primordial 
tendency. As they depart from-this, they cease to 
be beneficent in their action and become obstruc- 
tions to civilization and progress. 

Now let these four great representative institu- 
tions—the Family, Government, Commerce and the 
Church—be pervaded, just as they now exist, in their 
whole scope by the Community spirit—that spirit 
which was poured into humanity on the day of Pen- 
tecost, and now flows in the depths of human hearts 
as ariver of life—and the world would become a 
new world. Society, instead of being the hell of dis- 
cord we now see, would become a scene of unity, 
brotherhood and swiitest progress in all civilization. 
The kingdom of heaven instead of being something 
talked and dreamed of, and prayed for, would-be 
all around us. 








Is not this an end worthy to be worked for and 
if need be, to die for? And how better shall we 
work for it than by giving our hearts to Christ and 
becoming Bible Communists right where we are? 
Are you called, being a servant, a day-laborer, a 
merchant, a lawyer, a public officer, preacher? Care 
not for it; stand where you are and illustrate in 
your whole life the presence of the Holy Spirit of 
Communism and heavenly purity that has found its 
way into your heart. The good contagion will 
spread, and you will be the center of mighty chan- 
ges all around you, in individuals, families and 
greater organizations. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
A WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





Do Communists Leave Home ?---What a Visitor writes 
about the W. C.---Wallingford Town Meeting---the 
Community invited to Expand---Evening Meeting. 


Community, Wallingford, Ct., Fuly 4, 1871. 

- DEAR CIRCULAR :—‘“ You Communists seldom 
leave home, I suppose,” said a visitor to me a few 
days ago at Oneida. I assured my fair interlocu- 
tor that our people frequently change their residence 
from one Community to another, while the de- . 
mands of our various businesses keep several of 
our men constantly on the road. Afterwards, as I 
thought of her remark, I had the curiosity to ex- 
amine the Register, and found that there are only 
nine men at the Oneida Community who have not 
made at one time or another the Wallingford Com- 
munity their home, and of the exceptional nine I 
think a majority have visited this place. In fact, 
the Zersonnel of this family is completely changed 
every few years. It is no larger than when I was 
one of its resident members, a year ago; and yet 
there are now twenty persons here who were then 
members of the Oneida Community. This inter- 
change of members between the affiliated societies 
will become more and more interesting as the scci- 
eties multiply and are established here and there 
over the country. (I fear that last sentence may 
bring the O. C. secretary two or three scores of 
letters from applicants, but I am not going to strike 
it out.) 


This Community, though limited in numbers and 
undeveloped in its industries, still attracts its share 
of public attention. I copy below a few para- 
graphs which recently appeared in a communica- 
tion to the Hartford Daily Times: 


A visit to the Wallingford Community, at this or 
any season of the year, will prove of interest, and 
most of the visitors come away with different ideas 
than those entertained before. The Community 
is nestled among the hills about a mile west of the 
depot, on the old Hartford and New Haven turn- 
pike. The settlement can be seen from the cars 
as they pass up or down, and from the buildings a 
magnificent view is obtained of the Quinnipiac val- 
ley and river for several miles. The grounds 
owned by them cover a tract of 228 acres, to 
which they propose adding one hundred acres 
more, provided certain arrangements which will 
be spoken of hereafter are made. These lands 
are devoted to the production of garden produce, 
corn, fruits and grazing. They have raised in 
some seasons over one thousand bushels of straw- 
berries alone, but this year they only cultivated 
half an acre. From this they gathered more than 
enough for the daily use of the “family” and for 
preserving, and have also given away over one 
hundred quarts. There are in the Wallingford 
family forty-five persons, about equally divided in 
sex. 

Though not strictly vegetarians, they rarely eat 
meat, professing to live on fruit and vegetables, 
of which they have plenty, and know how to cook. 
They do not use tea or coffee, but decoctions of 
roasted grains and cocoa. They practice temper- 
ance and do not use tobacco. Thé women wear 
the bloomer dress, and have their hair cut short, 
because they consider it more convenient, healthy 
and proper in its simplicity. The writer took din- 
ner with them recently. The table was spread 


with the whitest of white linen, the glass and 
crockery shone, and the silver and knives were 
polished to the highest degree. 


The bill of fare 
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comprised small omelets made of new lain eggs, 
mashed potatoes, nicely seasoned green peas, that 
would have made Prof, Blot bite his lips with rage, 
because they were so green and tender, fresh 
home-made bread and butter, strawberries and 
cream, sparkling water and a delicious strawberry 
shortcake. This and no more, but still we left the 
table “fully” satisfied, and could have asked for 
nothing better or more refreshing. 

The silk-factory has been in operation less than 
a year. An old manufactory was purchased of 
Hall, Elton & Co., and fixed up for the pur- 
pose. It now employs from thirty to thirty-five 
hands, who are all outsiders. The silk made and 
wound here is sent to Oneida to be colored and 
spooled for market, and also made into ribbons, 
samples of excellent quality being shown at this 
place. Mr. J. Freeman and Mrs. F. A. Burt have 
the superintendence of the hands, who are well 
treated, have easy work, small hours, and good 
pay. A library and other conveniences are fur- 
nished for the operators. All the machinery is 
made in Oneida. It is now proposed to enlarge 
these works and build a factory capable of ac- 
commodating from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty operators. This depends upon the 
action of the citizens at Wallingford, before whom 
the question will come at a town meeting to be 
held next Saturday. The Community wish to dam 
the Quinnipiac river, opposite their houses, and 
flow 165 acres of land to obtain a water-power 
sufficient to run the factory. To do this a part of 
the present road would be overflowed, and the 
town meeting is to be held to decide whether the 
town will build a new road and bridge across the 
river or not. There is very little opposition to the 
proposition, and it will very likely pass. The 
Community agree to build the abutments of the 
bridge, give the land, and fence the road. The 
dam will have to be two hundred feet long, and 
will cost them about $20,000. This with the cost 
of the new buildings, land, etc., will be an expense 
of about $100,000 to them. It will furnish them 
with 250 horse power, with nine feet head, and add 
too horse power to Simpson, Wallace & Co.’s 
works which are on the same stream. 

The laundry is in the basement of the silk-fac- 
tory. It is ‘fitted up with all the modern congri- 
vances. Four of the family attend to it. Washing 
is commenced on Monday and generally finished by 
Wednesday night. 

The dwellings are two in number, plainly fur- 
nished, but as neat and clean as possible. There 
are several good-sized sitting rooms and the sleep- 
ing apartments are up stairs. 

The printing-office gives employment to some six 
or eight hands. They print labels, circulars, cards 
and other things for the business men in Walling- 
ford, and their work is a model for neatness and 
taste. Several large books have been printed 
here. We were shown many creditable speci- 
mens of their labors. ‘ 


The question referred to in the foregoing ex- 
tract, of the construction of a dam across the 
Quinnipiac river, has indeed for the past few weeks 
been much discussed in town. It is regarded with 
general favor by the citizens, as all see that it will 
be of great benefit to Wallingford, helping her be- 
come one day an important city. I had the curi- 
osity to attend the town meeting called on the first 
instant to consider several questions connected 
with the construction of the proposed dam. The 
daily Reg?ster and daily Palladium of New Haven 
both contained reports of the meeting. The Pa/- 
ladium said : 


The special town meeting held at the Town Hall 
Saturday evening last, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the proposition by the “ Wallingford Commu- 
nity” to construct a dam across the Quinnipiac riv- 
er, was, as was anticipated, largely attended. The 
meeting was called to order at half-past two o’clock, 
by- Capt. J. C. Mansfield, Chairman. After the call 
for the meeting had been read, the report of 
the committee appointed at the last meeting to 
investigate matters relative to the proposed dam 
was read and accepted. Mr. Samuel Simpson next 
offered the following resolution: “ Resolved, That 
whenever the so-called ‘ Wallingford Community’ 
construct the dam, abutments, and pier embodied 
in their proposition, lay out the road and fence it 
as proposed, and grade at each end of said abut- 
ments, with sufficient and secure railing on either 
side, and shall further give satisfactory guaranty 
to keep said abutments and pier and earth-works 
at each end of said abutments in good repair, said 





road not to be less than three rods in width ; then 
the town of Wallingford shall construct a bridge 
over said dam, work the road so laid out by the 
Community, and discontinue the so-called Horsford 
bridge road.” After the reading of the above 
resolution, it was voted upon and passed, meeting 
with but little opposition. And thus the town 
goes hand in hand with the “Communists” in 
their efforts to establish here, one of the finest 
water privileges in the country. It is not yet 
known exactly at what time the work on the dam 
will commence, but we are credibly informed that 
the construction of it will begin sometime within 
a year. 

The Register gave a much fuller report of the 
proceedings, beginning as follows: 

The town meeting held on Saturday last was 
largely attended. The factories suspended opera- 
tions in order that every one might have a voice 
in the new enterprise, which will probably in a 
short space of time be the means of largely in- 
creasing the population. 

And concluding thus : 


The meeting was one that can be reported with 
especial pride. The business was promptly dis- 
patched, and in relation to the new dam there 
was not a dissenting expression. The proposed 
bridge across the dam will be two hundred feet 
long, and constructed of iron. 

The meeting was indeed a marvel of unanimity, 
considering that the questions discussed involved 
the opening of two new roads and the construction 
of a new and expensive bridge, as well as the dis- 
continuance of one old road and bridge. The 
only objection made was by persons who thought 
the discontinuance of the old road would incon- 
venience them. So far as the construction of the 
dam was itself concerned, there was not at this 
meeting of July Ist, as the Register says, “a dis- 
senting expression.” 


Let me abruptly change the subject, and close 


this letter with some reference to the conversation ~ 


that followed the reading in the evening gathering 
here of your late articles entitled “ Illusions Punc- 
tured.” There was the most hearty acceptance of 
the idea that as Christians and. believers in a liv- 
ing God we have no occasion to foster illusions of 
any kind. With the attention on God, realities 
will become -more and more glorious—the truth 
will be better than any illusory paintings. Illusions 
result in disappointments ; but there are no disap- 
pointments to one who projects his imaginations 
interiorly. The passage, “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him,” indicates that realities are greater 
and more beautiful than illusions can ever appear. 
There is a true use of the imagination, but it is to 
apprehend the truth—not distort it; and if we 
look in the right direction we shall find no occasion 
for either distortion or exaggeration. is 
WwW. A. H. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—We find in the Sabbath Recorder, published at 
Westerly, Rhode Island, an account of a recent call 
of its editor, George B. Utter, upon the Oneida 
Community, from which we take the following para- 
graph : 

The Oneida Community is a point of attraction 
for people living in the vicinity, just as the Central 
Park is for those residents of New York city who 
want to see lawns closely cut, trees neatly trimmed, 
and flowers carefully tended. Here may be seen 
also, buildings cleanly swept, and a family of two 
hundred persons, dwelling under one roof, in ap- 
parent harmony, about whose social habits there 
hangs a mystery. Excursion parties come here 
often from the neighboring towns, to look at the 
results of combined labor in the forms of mechan- 
ism and agriculture, to dine at a table spread 
bountifully with fruits and other products of the 
soil, and to find the relaxation so much needed by 
all classes of people in this country. 


—The 4th was.a comparatively quiet day with 
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us, there being not more than three or four hun- 
dred people here, and these seemed to be simple- 
hearted, peace-loving persons, who preferred music 
and the cool shade of our lawns to the excitement 
attendant upon the usual pyrotechnic displays in 
the cities and towns. There was no rowdyism, no 
intoxication, and but little smoking. The weather 
was not precisely such as we should have desired, as 
it was somewhat murky, windy and showery; but 
the hours of waiting for the train in the evening 
were pleasantly passed in musical interchange, so 
that the time hung not heavily, and the day was 
soon over and gone. 


—Everybody who has been much to public 
entertainments knows how difficult it is to under- 
stand the name of the piece about to be performed, 
when announced by the Conductor, as it often is, 
in rapid accents or very indistinct tones. Many 
persons upon hearing for the first time, even in 
ordinary conversation, such a title as “ Innisfallen ; 
Medley Overture, by Koppitz,” would be likely to 
ask fora repetition that they might be sure they had 
heard aright. One day the Conductor of our orches- 
tra announced “ Venus Reigen Waltzes, by Gung’l.” 
Afterward a young lady, who had never before 
heard the piece, asked another how she _ liked 
“those Peter Sliken Waltzes!” The Conductor 
has this week placed on the stage a neat little in- 
vention of his own for obviating this difficulty. It 
is a wooden structure about three feet high, some- 
what resembling in shape an altar, ornamented in a 
chaste style of architecture. The title of each 
piece is printed in large, clear type and pasted on 
narrow strips of wood. The central part of the 
structure is held in place by two buttons on the 
back, and the front being grooved the wooden 
slips are easily slid into their places. Before the 
orchestra begins playing, the programme of the 
hour is thus quickly posted, in lettering that can 
be read across the Hall. The top of this orna 
mental bulletin slopes backward like a desk and 
furnishes a very good music-holder for the clubs. 


—With the exception of the Michigan, and Balti- 
more Belle, our roses are among the things. that 
were. But the white lilies, so beautiful and*fra- 
grant, are now in their prime, and making such a 
graceful showing in the garden that we scarcely 
miss the “Queen of flowérs.” 

—Not long since V. H., our naturalist, had 
given him a nest of Sandpiper’s eggs. As he 
was preparing to “blow” them, he heard a faint 
peep, as of remonstrance, from inside one of the 
eggs. Sure enough, on putting the nest in a 
warm place, one little bill came tapping its way in- 
to the outer world, then another, and another !— 
three little blind fledgelings! Lorenzo begged the 
privilege of trying to bring them up “by hand,” 
but tells us he did not succeed. 


—The following is an extract from a composition 
written by one of the larger girls at the children’s 
house: ‘Every morning at 8 o’clock there can 
be seen in the children’s house, all of the children 
dressed in their old strawberry-clothes, ready to 
attend Mr. Hamilton’s bee. They go out doors and 
work every day with him; sometimes they pick 
strawberries, sometimes they pull weeds, or shovel 
on the new terrace—and at other times they 
pick over beans, shell peas or hull strawberries. 
This bee is generally limited to an heur, but occa- 
sionally, when the strawberries are very ripe, and 
there are a good many of them, and Mr. Hamilton 
sees that the children have a good appetite for 
picking, he lets them pick two or three hours, and 
they succeed in getting many quarts. The first 
day they went out they picked 125 quarts. The 
next day 209, and the next day 270, and so on. 
During the month of June they picked 1244 quarts 
of strawberries. They earned during this month 


$38.78 for picking strawberries and currants, and 
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for weeding, and shoveling on the terrace. Besides 
going to this bee, the girls have a sewing-bee every 
afternoon when not otherwise engaged. The little 
girls learn to run, hem and take other stitches ; the 
older ones are learning to cut their own clothes and 
mend nicely.. Miss Mathews superintends this 
bee. The children all seem to have entered into a 
new spirit about work lately.” 


—City residents would need no greater evidence 
of our rusticity than to see us flock about an organ- 
grinder as we did this morning. That much ani- 
madverted class of musicians should come here 
to be appreciated. They would find a very atten- 
tive and delighted audience among our children, 
babies and all, and not a small one either. With 
what an air of financial responsibility each child 
tosses his penny into the opened-mouthed box! 
One would think that some of them had at least a 
fund of a quarter of a million in reserve. We 
“know the wally 0’ peace and quietness,” but we 
are so far from sated with street-music that we can 
enjoy an episode of this kind in pastoral simplicity. 
There was a pretty denouement-to the affair. After 
exhausting his collection of tunes twice over, the 
organ-grinder astonished us by asking if Mr. G. 
W. Hamilton, former superintendent of the trap- 
shop were still here. Upon this C. M. L. ex- 
claimed, “’Tis Mr. D !’ and G. D. A., who 
used to be an expert forger of trap-springs, looked 
into the man’s face and recognized him as the first 
person taken into our employ when the trap-busi- 
ness began enlarging about twelve years ago. 
Poor man! he served us well, and now a missing 
arm attests his patriotism. We added a few dol- 
lars to his fund, then invited him and his wife to 
breakfast, and sent them on their dusty way 
rejoicing. 





—The lady who, some fifteen years ago, bought 
the first dinner ever furnished by the Oneida 
Community tor money, surprised us the other day 
by announcing the fact while again dining at our 
table. 

WALLINGFORD. 

—The following specimen of a busy day at 
W. C. we extract from a late journal: “ No idle 
moments to-day. Before the morning work was 
done, those who have charge of the fruit-preserv- 
ing went round the house trying to drum up help 
to stem cherries, for preserving at the Tuttle 
House. Next came a call for a quad inspector 
among the typos; then help was needed to re- 
move slip sheets, right away—they were waiting 
for them. At dinner Mr. Woolworth said he didn’t 
see how we could get along without calling for a 
bee to pick raspberries at one o’clock. Who should 
do the dish-washing, the dining-room, the knives 
and various things. was the next question. Such 
hands as those of Mrs. H. and Rose, which are 
willing, though not so able, were felt in-door, and 
the girls went to the field. Mother Noyes said 
the distributing had accumulated so, that she 
must attend to it or it would get so that she 
couldn’t see through. But the pickers were not 
fairly gone before there rose a cry for bronzers. 
Who was left? There were Rose, and Mr. H., 
whose lame foot, though nearly well, must still be 
favored a little. This was not help enough, but 
soon Harriet Sibley finished her dishes and offered 
her services. Unexpectedly, visitors began to 
come. An omnibus load from Meriden and car- 
riages from other places. Mrs. Burt. Mrs. Abbott 
and Mr. Hawley did the honors and served twenty- 
three with berries and cream during the afternoon. 
Mother Noyes had to leave the distributing to 
help bronze; so when the girls came from the 
berries and a bath, they helped her out with it and 
finished just in time for supper: after which we 
assembled in the berry-field and continued work till 
7 3-4 o'clock. When we gathered for meeting we 
found on the various tables, piles of price-lists and 
folders, temptingly placed there. During the hour 
the entire lot of 3,000 was folded.” 





IT WILL BE SUMMER TIME, BY AND BY. 





BY J. L. BATES. 





Under the snow are the roses of June; 
Cold in our bosoms the hopes of our youth, 
Gone are the wild birds that warbled in tune; 
Mute are the lips that have pledged us their truth. 
Wind of the winter night, lonely as I, 
Wait we the dawn of the bright by and by. 
Roses will bloom again ; 
Sweet love will come again ; 
It will be summer time, 
By and by. - 
Roses will bloom again, by and by; 
Sweet love will come again, by and by ; 
It will be summer time, 
By and by. 


Patience and toil are the meed of to-day— 
Toil without recompense, patience in vain ; 
Darkness and terror lie thick on our way 
Our footsteps keep time with the angel of pain. 
Wind of the winter night, far in the sky, 
Watch for the day-star of dear by and by. 
Parched lips shall quaff again ; 
Sad souls shall laugh again: 
Earth will be happier, 
By and by. 
Roses will bloom again, by and by ; . 
Sweet love will come again, by and by ; 
It will be summer time, 
By and by. 


Cruel and cold is the judgment of man— 
Cruel as winter and as cold as the snow ; 
But by and by will the deed and the plan 
Be judged by the motive that lieth below. 
Wail of the winter wind, echo our cry, 
Pray for the dawn of the sweet by and by, 
When hope shall spring again, 
When joy shall sing again, 
Truth will be verified, 
By and by. 
Roses will bloom again, by and by ; 
Sweet love will come again, by and by ; 
It will be summer time, 
By and by. 


Weary and heartsick we totter along ; 
Feeble the back, though the burthen be large ; 
Faint is the purpose, and hushed is the song. 
Why should we linger on life’s little marge? 
Wind of the winter night, hush! and reply; 
Is there, Oh! is there a glad by and by? 
Dark will grow bright again, 
Burthens grow light again, 
And faith be justified, 
By and by. 
Roses will bloom again, by and by ; 
Sweet love will come again, by and by; 
It will be summer time, 
By and by. 


Dreary and dark is the midnight of war ; 
Distant and dreamy the triumph of right. 
Homes that are desolate, hearts that are sore, 
Soon shall the morning star gladden our sight. 
Wail of the winter wind, so like a sigh, 
Herald the dawn of the blest by and by. 
Freedom shall reign again, 
Peace banish pain again, 
Right will be glorified, 
By and by. 
Roses will bloom again, by and by ; 
Sweet love will come again, by and by; 
It will be summer time, 
By and by. 


A VISIT TO THE RAPPITES. 
I. 
BY ALFRED BARRON. 

On reaching Economy one Saturday evening, 
I went to the tavern to learn if I could be kept 
over Sunday. Going along the main street, I 
glanced in at the store which serves for a business 
office as well as a post-office ; I saw a shoemaker 
look at me out of the corner of his eye, like one 
under a master—like one who thought it not good 
to stare ; I saw gray-headed women in the yards— 
they did not gaze at me with strong, brazen looks ; 
I saw a few children and one beautiful girl in her 
teens. By this time the strangeness of every 
thing began to steal over me; I was like one 
walking in some old German town. On entering 
the tavern I was puzzled whether to keep 
on my hotel manners or adopt those proper at 
a private house. I decided on the fatter. Look- 
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ing down a long hall and piazza, I saw an 
old man who said bluntly, “What do you 
want?” Laying down my things I went down 
the hall, when a gentle-mannered old lady came 
forward with a kindly smile and pointed to the 
wash-basins. Returning to the bar-room I found 
another old man whom I asked if I could be kept 
there. He said “I don’t know; it is not my busi- 
ness,” and off he went. I made one more attempt 
and got a little encouragement. At last another 
old man came in; he appeared like one to decide 
matters for me, so I said I had been told that I 
could stay there. ‘Who told you so?” said he, 
with an old man’s peevishness. It was hard for 
me to answer for I had not been introduced to any- 
body. “If you can pay for your entertainment 
I suppose you can stay; if you can’t we shall have 
to consider you a beggar.” After a while he ad- 
ded, “Our charge for supper, lodging and breakfast 
is one dollar.” I fell back on my phlegm and 
meekness and paid him the money, saying to-my- 
self, “‘These wary old Rapps must be troubled 
with hard hearts.” To make sure of my welcome I 
next went to the store where I introduced myself 
to Mr. Jacob Henrici, the present leader of the 
Community. To my request to look through their 
shops, he said, “It is not worth while ;” to my 
request to attend church, he said, “It won’t do 
you any good; you won’t understand anything ; 
you can go though if you want to.” 
could see their farm and gardens. 


Of course I 


Mr. Henrici is a man past sixty years of age, ot 
a medium hight, somewhat spare and muscular, 
not broad in the shoulders ; his head is large, long 
and well-rounded up and carried forward ; his hair 
long and gray, his eyes dark, and all his features 
well-developed. He impressed me as a kind- 
ly, sagactous, practical and executive man—of 
more than average power of mind and spirit, free, 
and used to important business, as he is. His as- 
sociate trustee is Mr. Jonathan Lenz, a tall, strong 
man with a look of shrewdness about his nose, and a 


slight look of sadness about his mouth. A man I 
judge to listen much and say but little. Greeting 


me with a bow, he gave me one steady look from 
which he doubtless gathered something that may 
be of use to him. 

I have been thus particular in telling how I was 
met, for afterward every one of the people about 
the hotel made me feel their simple kindness, and 
on leaving 1 would not refrain from giving each 
one a hearty shake of the hand. I have reason to 
believe that they cultivate a little roughness of 
manner. The Rappites are not the folks to put 
their best foot forward.. They have the German 
resoluteness and sincerity, and none of that sly, 
smiling air of superiority which I think I have seen 
in the Shakers, and which gives them a look of 
spiritual pride. 

I went to church forenoon and afternoon, but 
will speak more particularly of the latter service. 
About five minutes before meeting-time the people 
began to come; some along the streets, the men 
walking very slowly with books under their arms ; 
others came trickling in from the back doors, com- 
ing in through the gardens which are all around 
the church, making little stops to look at the vege- 
tables or smell a flower; the men to gather at the 
back entrance and the women at the front. When 
the bell strikes they enter; the women taking 
seats at one end of the church and the men at the 
other. 

The entrance of those women was. striking. 
There were perhaps sixty of them; three-fourths 
of them were gray; many of them were aged; a 
dozen or so were girls bound to the Society and yet 
to choose for themselves on arriving at age. Many 
of them are tall and straight in the back; I 
thought they all stepped quickly and firmly; dark 
German women with double chins and corrugated 
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foreheads—their wrinkles all going cross-wise and 
not up and down between their eye-brows. One 
woman dressed just like another; a dark blue, 
loosely fitting gown; a dark silken kerchief over 
the shoulders, coming down to the belt betore and 
behind; a close-fitting little bonnet of dark blue 
silk—perhaps satin—running straight up to a point 
behind and leaving the fore part of the head and 
face well-exposed. It would be foolish for me to 
judge their mode of life by simply looking at them. 
You could fancy that some of them had never 
known much trouble ; that others had fought their 
way into peace; and that a few were still fighting 
with pain or passion, they looked so grim and stern 
of feature. 

There were about forty men present. 
exception they were all gray. 


With one 
It struck me that 


the women had beaten the men at the work of 


proselyting. Wide-faced Germans all; broad in 
the head, but broad at the top, I thought, rather than 
at the base; heavy, hunkerish old men who can 
sit two hours without fidgeting ; rugged-faced, look- 
ing not at alllike seers, and yet having an air 
of piety. Those who were not bald parted their 
long hair in the middle and combed it behind the 
ear. Their dress, along blue frock-coat with a 
high collar ; loose trowsers, also blue ; shoes, wide 
and easy like the army-shoe ; a black felt hat, high 
in the crown and broad in the rim. Not a young- 
looking dress, you will say. This with the number 
of aged men you see gives one an idea that the 
Community has come to the sixth age and shifted 

** Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side.”” 
I think they all regard themselves as too old to run 
away; still you see many a pair of strong, clear 
eyes among those iron-grays. So far as the man- 
agement of the Community is concerned, it is 

“*In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut” ‘ 


But this talk about clothes has turned us away 
from religion. 

The people all in, the two trustees with six other 
men marched in in double file; part seating them- 
selves with the audience and the rest with the choir 
which sat on a platform at one side of the church. 
Mr. Henrici and a woman then played a long exer- 
cise on the two reed-organs. Their execution was 
strong and lively. Mr. Henrici in a business-like 
way next gave out a hymn which was sung by the 
congregation, then taking his hat went across the 
church to a raised desk, offered a prayer, read part 
of some book, stopping once in a while to make 
a remark of his own, and closed with a hymn 
which he gave out line by line. I had never 
heard God spoken to in Dutch; indeed I was not 
used to it; I do not think it was irreverent to 
speak to him in that way, but it did not sound sol- 
emn. After the women had gone out Mr. Henrici 
and his associate passed out after them, followed by 
the rest of the men. 


In the evening I had leave to visit the Rapp 
House garden. Its chief attraction is a tasteful 
summer-house made of cut stone, and standing in 
the middle of a large basin of water surrounded 
by a geometrical flower-garden. This was the 
work of Mr. Frederick Rapp during his leisure 
hours. The Community often meets here on Sun- 
day evening to have a social hour and listen to mu- 
sic by the boys who play onsilverinstruments. In 
another part of the garden is the “Grotto,” a 
small circular building built of rough stone, over- 
grown and made to look as coarse as possible, 
while the inside, which you enter by a rustic door, 
is a highly finished rotunda. It was planned by 
George Rapp, who took this way of showing that 
our hearts should always be softer than our man- 
ners. 

From the numper of people at church wearing 
the Community dress, I judge the society does not 
much exceed one hundred members; twenty or 





more of these are boys and girls who may yet 
leave. After twelve years of age these young 
folks have no further schooling except to learn 
music. The Society is divided into little families 
of men and women who live together in separate 
houses—each family doing its own housework, 
cooking, butter-making and gardening. Milk and 
bread are distributed from the common bakery and 
milk-wagon as each house needs. These small 
families are not often broken up. Washing, cider- 
making and shoe-making are done by persons set 
apart. 

This is communism living in the old family shell. 
To get the idea of it, imagine a small country 
village come toa stand-still. In some great out- 
burst of religious feeling they put everything into 
the hands of the minister, who sets every man in 
his place and looks out for all. The husband 
separates from his wife, but goes on with her and 
the children. The village increases by accession ; 
it diminishes by desertion. Father and mother 
die; the children grow old together; death and 
desertion go on. The revival has spent itself; 
and no more converts can be made; the people 
cannot keep the young folks whom they have 
brought up and educated. 

In their best days when one thousand strong, 
the Rappites were great manufacturers; they 
made broadcloth, flannels and cotton goods; 
they grew silk and manufactured it. Their silks 
were too heavy and too good to pay ; they could not 
sell them readily. One of the men at the hotel 
showed me his three satin vests, his neckerchiefs, 
and handkerchiefs, his heavy silk coat and panta- 
loons—all sound, and smelling of camphor. Every 
man in the village has a silken suit. They are no 
longer hard-working, scheming manufacturers ; 
they are moneyed men. They take care of their 
gardens, do chores about the village, manage their 
farm with hired help and look out for their invest- 
ments. They have a controlling share in the great 
cutlery works at Beaver Falls ; they are said to have 
much railway stock; they certainly have thousands 
of acres of coal- and oil-lands. They are now 
working twenty productive oil-wells. Rich as they 
are, they have not been led away from their old 
habits of economy. With some assistance from 
hired help the women do their own housework and 
hoe their gardens ; each woman looking after the 
affairs of her own house, and no one woman ex- 
ercising any general oversight. 

Aside from their self-denials in love and dress, 
they do not appear to be ascetics. They use 
meats, drink tea and coffee and cider, and wine of 
their own making. They once used much beer, 
but have stopped that. I think they sell liquors 
at their hotel, but am not sure. In asking some 
questions about their business I mentioned the 
distillery they once had. Mr. Henrici said they 
had disposed of that forever. The emphasis he 
put on the word forever made me feel as if that 
thing had been a shame and sorrow to him at least, 
and that they had put the sin behind them and 
gone forward in temperance. 

The force which gathered this people together 
and has held them through a varied fortune, must 
be looked for in their religion. They say a com- 
munity can’t get along without religion, and I think 
the whole world now sees that. George Rapp, a 
strong man and born-leader, fell to studying the 
Bible, especially those parts which refer to the 
Second Coming of Christ; gazing steadily at those 
texts he came to believe that Christ was about to 
appear in all his glory; and still gazing, he doubt- 
less got a great increase of power—a sort of in- 
spiration which made him and his hearers believe 
that he had a job trom the Lord. Although he 
failed to see that the Second Coming is past, he 
without doubt came near some great movement in the 
spiritual world and got an impulse—some such im- 





pulse as you get when standing near a swift-rushing 
train of cars—and adding this to his great power as 
a leader, he gathered a people about him; he 
preached ; he formed classes for instruction; he 
gave power to those who would work for him ; he 
reassured those in doubt; comforted those in 
trouble ; stormed at those who opposed him ; over- 
bore those who got in his way ; and in one way and 
another working as few men have wrought, at nine- 
ty years of age, his voice still like a trumpet, he 
died, and left his people to men who knew how to 
do business but not how to inspire the world. Rapp 
does not seem to have looked at his Community 
as anything more than a preparation for meeting 
Christ when he should come in his kingdom. Every 
apparent delay must of course weaken such a soci- 
ety. They know they have lost the power of mak- 
ing converts, still they hold on to the idea that the 
Second Coming is near; this may account for their 
husbanding their wealth and their keeping every- 
thing in order. If you raise a point touching their 
decay, they will say, “Well, what of it? God 
can renew the work. We have followed the exam- 
ple of Christ; we have made a pattern for the 
world ; every one must do as he thinks best.”’ 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 





The Tichborne trial which has been occupying 
the attention of the English public for some time, 
still continues. The plaintiff in the case claims to 
be Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, son of 
Sir James Tichborne and heir to all his estates. 
The nominal owner of the estate is the infant 
nephew of Sir Roger, who came into possession 
after the death of the brother of Sir Roger. 
The tacts of the case as given in the papers are 
briefly these : Sir Roger when twenty-four years ~ 
of age embarked at Havre for Valparaiso. He 
reached the latter city, spent some months in 
South America, and in the early part of 1854 em- 
barked for New York on the American ship La 
Bella, which vessel when a few days out foun- 
dered at sea, and it was supposed that all on board 
were lost. But the plaintiff in the case says that 
all were not lost; that the captain, some of the 
crew and himself got into a boat, and after float- 
ing three days were picked.up by the American 
ship Osprey, and carried to Melbourne ; that he 
went into the country, changed his name and re- 
mained there till 1866, when, hearing of the death 
of his father, he returned to England, and was 
recognized by his mother and many of his former 
friends. The evidence given by many witnesses 
goes far to prove the rightfulness of his claim. On 
the other side the defendant contends that when 
the vessel foundered at sea all on board were lost, 
that the plaintiff is a fellow named Arthur Orton, 
who has by some means acquired a knowledge of 
Roger Tichborne’s affairs and set up a pretense 
that he is Sir Roger. The stake played for in this 
trial isa great one, involving the sum of £30,000 a 
year, besides the sum due from the trustees of the 
infant who have nominally been the owners of the 
estate since the reported death of the claimant. 
The trial promises to be a long one. 


Horace Capron has resigned his position as U.S. 
Commissioner of Agriculture. He is going to 
Japan to accept the position of chief officer of an 
agricultural and mineral department in that coun- 
try, at a salary of $20,000. Prof. Anderson of 
the Agricultural Bureau, and Prof. Pool of Penn- 
sylvania, will also go to Japan to accept positions 
under Mr. Capren. 





After nearly twenty years’ trial the cheese-factory 
system in this country has proved to be a decided 
success. Recently, according to ature, the ques- 
tion of its adaptability to English dairy districts 
has become prominent in agricultural circles and is 
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now passing from the stage of discussion to that of 
experiment. Besides the great economy of labor 
under the factory system in this country, one of its 
best results is the improvement of the quality of 
cheese in the market. _When the first factory was 
established twenty years ago the great bulk of 
American cheese was very poor, and for many 
years after it was almost unsaleable in the English 
market. But now it competes on even terms with 
all but the very choicest of English make. 





Harvard University has opened a college for 
horticultural instruction at what is known as the 
Bussey farm, in West Roxbury, Mass. The design 
is to give thorough instruction in agriculture, use- 
ful and ornamental gardening, and stock raising. 
In order to give the student a sound basis for a 
thorough knowledge of these arts, the school will 
supply instruction in physical geography, meteor- 
ology and the elements of geology, in chemistry 
and physics, in the elements of botany, zodlogy and 
entomology. in leveling and road-building and in 
French and German. The regular course of study 
to be pursued by candidates for a degree, will fill 
three years. 


PROTECTION OF FISH. 





The Legislature of New York at its recent ses- 
sion passed a new game law, which was approved by 
the Governor and is now a law of~the State 
Among its provisions is the following relative to 
the building and maintenance of fishways : 


Every person building or maintaining a dam up- 
on any of the fluvial waters of this State, which 
dam is higher than two feet, shall likewise build and 
maintain during the months of March, April, May, 
September, October and November, for the pur- 
pose of the passage of fish, a sluice-way in said 
channel at least one foot in depth at the edge of 
the dam and of proper width, with four-inch square 
cross pieces upon the bottom of the sluice-way 
three feet apart, which sluice-way shall be placed 
at an angle of not more than seven degrees, and 
extending entirely to the running water below the 
dam, and which sluice-way shall be protected on 
each side by an apron at least one foot in hight, 
to confine the water therein. 

Every person violating the provisions of this 
section shall, tor each month’s violation thereof, 
forfeit the sum of twenty-five dollars, to be recov- 
ered by and in the name of the overseer of the 
poor of any town adjoining the stream upon which 
such neglect shall happen. 


THE NEWS. 





THE recent election in France to fill vacancies 
in the Legislative Assembly, has resulted very 
favorably to the Republicans. The Thiers govern- 
ment has now fair prospects of stability. It is 
said that the first act of the Assembly, as soon as 
the newly elected deputies have taken their seats, 
will be to prolong the powers of M. Thiers as 
Chief Executive of the nation for two years. 


PARIS, on the whole, seems as quiet as could be 
expected after the storm of fire and blood. Busi- 
ness is said to be reviving. 


THE Treaty of Washington has been proclaimed 
by President Grant. After reciting the facts con- 
nected with the negotiation of the Treaty, and 
giving the text of the Treaty in full, the proclama- 
tion concludes as follows : 

“‘ Now therefore, be it known that I, Ulysses S. 
Grant, President of the United States, have 
caused the said Treaty to be made public, to the 
end that the same, and every clause and article 
thereof may be observed pow | fulfilled with good 
faith by the United States and the citizens thereof.” 


GEO. GROTE, the English historian, is dead. He 
was the founder of London University and won a 
world-wide reputation as a scholar and author of a 
History of Greece. He was buried in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 


FREDERICK WILLIAM, Crown Prince of Prussia 
and Prince Imperial of Germany, and his wife the 
Princess Victoria, have arrived in London ona 
visit to the English royal family. 

JUAREz has been reélected President of Mexico. 


THE vicinity of Oneida has become a great straw- 
berry-producing region, and berries have been 
shipped this season from the N. Y. Central depot 
by the ton and by the carload. 





_ THE trouble about the Methodist Book Concern, 
originated by Dr. Lanahan, is getting to be a 
serious affair, and threatens to disturb the peace 
and internal organization of the Methodist church. 
It appears that the difficulty is not so much 
a personal as a party affair, and is really a struggle 
between two parties. In that denomination some 
ten years ago the Messrs. Harpers, in connec- 
tion with other wealthy laymen, established 
the paper called the A/ethodist as the rival 
and opponent of the Christian Advocate, the 
organ of the Book Concern. The AMethodist at 
once took strong ground in favor of Lay Repre- 
sentation in the conferences of the church; and 
one result of the success of the lay-representation 
party, was the removal of Dr. James Porter (who 
had steadily opposed it) from the management .of 
the Book Concern, and the appointment of Dr. 
Lanahan in his place. Dr. Lanahan is supported 
and urged forward in his present: course by the 
Methodist and the party it represents, while the 
Christian Advocate steadily defends the Book 
Concern. 


THE recent appointment by Gov. Claflin of Mrs. 
Julia‘ Ward Howe and Miss Mary E. Stevens as 
Peace Justices in their respective localities, Bos- 
ton and Cambridge, Mass., failed of confirmation 
by the Supreme Court of that State. The opin- 
ion of the Court was requested as to the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. Under the Constitution of this Common- 
wealth can a woman if duly appointed a Justice of 
the Peace, legally perform all acts pertaining to 
such office ? 

2. Under the laws of this Commonwealth, 
would oaths and acknowledgments of deeds 
taken before a married or unmarried woman duly 
appointed and qualified as a Justice of the Peace, 
be legal and valid. 

In answer to these questions 
offered the following : 

By the Constitution of the Commonwealth, the 
office of Justice of the Peace is a judicial office, 
and must be exercised by the officer in person, and 
a woman, whether married or unmarried, cannot 
be appointed to such an office. The laws of 
Massachusetts at the time of the adoption cf the 
Constitution, the whole frame and purport of the 
instrument itself, and the universal understanding 
and practical construction for the greater part of a 
century afterward, all support this conclusion, and 
are inconsistent with any other. It follows that if 
a woman should be formally appointed and com- 
missioned as a Justice of the Peace, she would 
have no constitutional or legal authority, to exer- 
cise any of the functions appertaining to that 
office. Each of the questions proposed, must 
therefore be respectfully answered in the negative. 


the Justices 


Rev. SAMUEL J. May died at his home in Syra- 
cuse on the Ist inst. in his 74th year. He was 
active and prominent in the Anti-Slavery and other 
reforms of the last thirty years. 


THE new Union Depot of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad, the Harlem Railroad, 
and the New York and New Haven Railroad, at 
New York, is nearly completed and the offices of 
these companies have been removed thither. It is 
situated on Fourth Avenue between Forty-second 
and Forty-fifth street. It is six hundred and fift 
feet long and two hundred and forty feet wide, built 
of iron and brick, and is the largest and’ finest 
structure of the kind in the world. The bringing 
of the New York termini of these roads under 
one roof will be a great convenience to the traveling 
public, and is one of the practical and popular 
measures of Com. Vanderbilt. 


THE jury in the Tichborne case are réported to 
have privately informed the Judge that they were 
convinced the plaintiff is an impostor, and were 
ready to give verdict to that effect without hearing 
a single witness for the defense. The Judge re- 
fused to give his consent and the trial will proceed. 





Very irrational and unesthetic is the leaving of 
children to the companionship of servants. Do 
you hire a man to drink your finest wine ? a woman 
to wear your best silks and jewels? But a nurse 
flaunts up and down the park or promenades with 
= pretty one. The hireling, not the true shep- 

erd, feeds your lambs. You would be much 
ashamed to drag baby’s carriage, or to carry him 
through a single square in your arms. Yet nothing 
that you can wear should so become you, so move, 
if you wish it, your neighbor’s admiration or envy, 
as that with which you are cdntent to adorn a 
stranger.—Fulia Ward Howe. 





When Jonathan Trumbull was Governor of 
Connecticut a gentleman called at his house one 
day and requested a private interview. He said: 
“T have called upon a very unpleasant errand, Sir, 
and want your advice. T wife and I do not live 
very happily together, and | am thinking of getting 
a divorce. What do you advise, Sir?” 

The Governor sat a few moments in thought; 
then turning to his visitor, said, “‘ How did you 
treat Mrs. W. when you were courting her? and 
how did you feel toward her at the time of your 
marriage?” Squire W. replied, “I treated her as 
kindly as I could; for I loved her dearly at that 
time.” 

“Well, Sir,” said the Governor, “go home, and 
court her now just as you did then, and love her 
as when you married hér. Do this in the fear of 
God for one year, and then tell me the result.” 

+ The Governor then said, ‘‘ Let us pray.” 

They bowed in prayer and separated. Whena 
year had passed away, Squire W. called again to 
see the Governor, and on meeting him said: 

“] have called to thank you for the good advice 
you gave me, and to tell you that my wife and I 
are as happy as when first we were married. I 
cannot be grateful enough for your good counsel.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Fight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 

Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALuInGrorp ComMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 

_for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo © 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 . 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Pricey 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 25 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. ‘They will receive subscriptions for our other 
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